THE  SETTING
The whipping went on until the Governor knocked with
his hammer, and the wretched victims used to call out,
"Oh, good Sir Robert, knock! Pray, good Sir Robert,
knock." Many a brawl was started by one woman of
the streets using this phrase to another as a reflection
upon her reputation, for those engaged in the oldest
profession have always resented the suggestion that such
is their means of gaming a livelihood.
Was the eighteenth century immoral? Its Victorian
successor held hands up in horror at its alleged excesses,
but the difference between one age and another in the
matter of morals is but one of standpoint. The eighteenth
century was bawdy, and it liked its humour broad. It
did not snigger in corners, or officially deceive itself that
a naked woman on the stage was less likely to put ideas
into the heads of the audience if she kept still than if
she moved. Customs such as the Horn Fair at Charlton
were doubtless obscene, but they never pretended to be
anything else. There was also a large amount of rollicking
fun connected with them which is missing in the merely
suggestive performances of a later generation. For
example, every new Parliament there was a mock election
of two members to represent the borough of Garret,
that is to say, a few straggling cottages near Wandsworth.
The qualification of a voter was that he had enjoyed a
woman in the open air in that district. Large numbers
of people used to come out from London for the occasion,
and so much custom resulted to the local publicans that
they found it in their interest to contribute largely to
the expense of the ceremony. No doubt it was all very
shocking, but one wonders whether it was any worse for
the morals of those who took part in it than the enter-
tainment attended by pleasure-seekers of a later day.